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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


~ INSECT IN PEAR TREES. 
Roxbury, July 31, 1826. 

Mr Fessenpen—As I had not, as you well 
know, sufficient time to mature my observations on 
the disease, to which the pear tree is supposed to 
be subject, I may be allowed the liberty of a few 
additional remarks. The discovery of the insect 
which is so fatal to the pear tree is so difficult,that 
I am prepared to see the opinion I have express- 
ed controverted. 

But this, I may be allowed to say, that as the 
remedy which I propose is precisely the one, which 
every skilful cultivator would, of course, apply, 
whether I am right or wrong in my opinions as to 
the cause, I think they will not hesitate to adopt 
it. It may be laid down as an axiom, which has 
no limits, or qualification whatever, that as soon 
as any limb dies, from any cause, it should be in- 
stantly extirpated—That the growing season is 
the best for this operation—That if a diseased or 
dead limb be left on any tree or plant, for one 
week after its restoration is hopeless, it does es- 
sential injury to the healthy parts of the tree or 
plant. Long continued attention to the cultivation 
of exotic plants, which require the strictest atten- 
tion, and the most skilful management, enables 
me to state this proposition so strongly. 

It is of little public moment therefore, whether 
the late Professor Peck, an eminent botanist and 
entomologist was correct, or not, in attributing the 
disease of the pear tree to this minute insect.— 
The remedy proposed would be as proper, let the 
disease arise from that or any other cause. 

But if we are right, in our opinions, it is of the 
last importance that the proposed remedy should 
be used. Every diseased limb suffered to remain 
on the tree, on our theory, and belief, will be sure 
the next year, to produce ten or twenty or perhaps 
fifty others. 

No intelligent mind can doubt, that if there be 
an insect in the pear tree, which eats the whole 
heart wood in a single season ; (and this is prov- 
ed,) that he will propagate his like in, no man can 
say what increasing ratio, the year following.— 
If it were certain that every diseased twig had 


_ been cut off, and burnt, as soon as it appeared, in 


all the cases referred to by your correspondents, 
there might be some doubt, as to the cause—but 
in my excursions, I find the diseased limbs suffer- 
ed to remain on the trees, till the next spring 
pruning. 

How then can you reasonably expect any thing, 
but final destruction to the tree ? 

Is there any thing in the course of our experi- 
ence similar to the effect produced on these trees, 


_ by other natural causes ? The limbs attacked are 


as healthy as any—the root is without disease— 
insects which attack the root affect the whole tree 
—the foliage becomes sickly. 
the pear, the tree retains all its vigor in the parts 
not affected. Some gardeners of Europe call it 
* fire blast,” and attribute it to the effect of light- 
ning—but why does it attack the pear only? or 
the pear in preference 2 For this no ready solution 
can be found, 


I shall be told, however, that it more recently, 


But in the case of 





i it is calle new to me) attacks the quince | 
and even the apple. 


these two plants are congeners closely allied, an 1| 
it is well known, that insects suffered to spread, | that it is not; 


attack in succession, plants which have some gen- 
eral resemblance. Thus the apple borer, when 
suffered to rage without restraint, attacks the 
quince,the white and Virginia thorn,and the moun- 
tain ash ; and that there is some natural affinity, 
between these plants is proved by the fact, that 
they may be all of them reciprocally engrafted on 
each other. 


I conclude then, with the salutary, easy, practi- 
cal advice, equally useful, whether we are right 
or wrong ; extirpate the diseased branch, ithin 
20 minutes after you discover it; and I am bold 
enough to promise to every man, who will comply 
with this easy condition, general, not universal se- 
curity to his pears, quinces and apples. I say, not 
universal security, because every year’s experi- 
ence teaches us, that care and labour are the con- 
ditions, upon which we hold every physical, and I 
may add every moral blessing, and with this care 
these blessings are never withheld from us. 

JOHN LOWELL. 





POSTSCRIPT. 
August, 7, 1826. 
I had finished the foregoing observations, and 
enclosed them to the Editor of the New England 


Farmer, when I received the candid remarks of 


Mr Jackson, of Plymouth, (on my former commu- 
nication,) published on the 5th of August. I ten- 
der my respectful thanks to that gentleman for 
his kind expressions towards me, and assure him 
that I make no claim whatever to infallibility in 
my opinions, on this or agg other subject: nor 
have I ever been in the habiMMot subscribing to any 
man’s sentiments, unless they approve themselves 
to my own reason. There may be two entirely 
distinct diseases to which healthy pear trees are 
subject in the period of their most rapid growth, 
but the symptoms described by Gov. Lincoxn and 
by Mr Jackson so precisely agree with those, 
which accompany the disease produced by the in- 
sect called Scolytus Pyri, that I must believe 
them to be the same. That in some cases death 
ensues, and in others, only eight or ten branches 
are destroyed, has no greater tendency to show 
them to be distinct diseases, than that the measles 
prove fatal to some constitutions, and are only 
slightly injurious to others. 

It would be indeed painful to admit, and contra- 
ry to the benevolent economy of nature, that there 
is a disease to which the pear tree is subject, so 
fatal as that represented by Mr Jackson, and aris- 
ing from occurrences so frequent,as great changes 
of weather are in our climate 


I shall therefore say a few words on the subject 
of the disease generally, and suggest some objec- 
tions to the ingenious theory of Mr Jackson. I 
was gratified indeed, that Mr ‘ackson deemed it 
necessary to suggest a cause. \ hich he thought to 
be adequate to the extraordins:y effect. The age 
is gone by, never to return, i, which effects will 
be believed to exist without « . use competent to 
produce them. Men will not now admit the agen- 








ley of lightning, when no lightning existed, and 


But it should be known that none of its ordinary effects are perceived. 


Is this a disease of the pear tree? T iaaintas: 
and I give my reasons for it, to 
whieh others will allow the weight, which they 
shall think they deserve. The laws, which gov 
ern vegetable life are more simple, steady, and 
uniform, than those which regulate animal life : 
or to speak more correctly animals are subject to 
a greater number of casualties, (as we call them, 
blind and unknowing as we are,) than vegetables 
are. A healthy tree of twenty or forty years otf 
age, whose natural duration is one or more centu 
ries, never suffers from disease, except from erter 
nal injury. I exclude from external causes, a bad 
and improper soil, because the tree never could 
have arrived to twenty or forty years of age in u 
perfectly vigorous state, ifthe soi! had not been con 
genial lo it. To arrive at such an age and such 
vigour, ic must have enjoyed the exposure and 
food suited to it. Disease then cannot attack such 
atree but from external causes. In these I in 
clude wounds to the bark by actual violence, 
which often prove eventually, though by slow de 
grees fatal. Injudicious pruning—neglect of prun 
ing, especially of diseased limbs—suffering grass 
or suckers to impair the fertility of the soil, and 
the extension of the delicate fibres, annually pro- 
duced to collect food for the plant. Bad and in 
clement seasons: and lastly, injuries by insects, 
which is by far the most frequent and the most 
extensive cause of disease in all trees and plants. 
Now to apply these principles, which it is hop- 
ed and believed will be admitted to be correct by 
all intelligent philosophical minds, to the case in 
question. By Gov. Lincoun’s and Mr Jackson’s 
statements we are to presume that the soil was 
congenial, because the trees at 30 years of age 
were vigorous. We are to presume, that they 
were carefully pruned, and not ifeumbered with 
suckers or grass to an injurious extent. To what 
cause, then, was their disease owing ? To light- 
ning ? We are not told of any electric phenom- 
ena which could account for it—To any sudden 
change in temperature at the time? This is not 
pretended, and it weuld equally affect all pear 
trees. But it is said, that it way have been pro- 
duced by the great and rapid, and I admit unex- 
ampled, or very rare changes in the winter of 1825 
and the spring of 1826. Such a cause ought to 
have affected all pear trees alike, or to have af- 
fected them generally. Now for the fact ; for we 
are in the age of facts, not of theories. The truth 
is, that some great unknown change in our clim- 
ate, in 1807 down to 1824,did cause disease gener- 
ally in pear trees, but unfortunately for the theory 
which would ascribe to the great changes of tem- 
perature in 1825 and 1826, the present alarming 
disease, the pear tree in 1825 began to recover 
from its long continued debility ; and in 1826, 
there has never been such an appearance of health, 
vigor, fairness, and fulness of fruit for nearly 20 
years. On my own place out of 75 pear trees, one 
only is attacked with fire blight. I am able to 
trace the cause of it to the Scolytus Pyri, and to 
the neglect of extirpating it last year. I was ab- 
sent from the Ist of July to the middle of August. 
The only tree attacked this year, lost its leading 
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shoot last year, and it was not removed. The in-| 
sect had full play, and this year destroyed 6 other 
branches. 

Ifthe great change of temperature in Apyil had | 
been the cause, other trees touching and inter- | 
lacing their limbs with this, in the same sotl, and | 
exposure, must have been in some degree affect. | 
ed. Yet never was the vigour greater, or the | 
fruit fairer. I would add one word upon the theo- | 
ry of Mr Jackson, very ingenious and very ientn- le 
ral, as it was based upon un questionable facts.— P 
Never have we experienced, as he says, a more 
extraordinary change, than that of April last. It 
was fatal to the fruit of the peach, nectarine, plum | 
and apricot, frora Boston to Gardiner in Maine. 

But we object to the suggestion, that this check | 
forced the sap to produce wood, and thus obstruct- 
ed the future ascent of sap, because wood cannot | 
be produced except through the agency of the | 5, 
leaves—or (in other words) when the plant is in its | 
most perfect slate of action—because if the sudden; 
frost had produced any effect, it would have been | 
to rupture the vessels, and rend the bark ; an e/- | 
Sect not unusual on the cherry and tue horse ches- 
nut, by very severe winter frosts. But lastly, be-| 
cause this effect would have been general instead 
of being confined to the Julienne pear, as in Mr 
JacKSON’s Case, or to one tree in my own. 

I conclude by saying, that I hope I ain right; 
and aim persuat led my respectable horticultural | 
friend will join in that Aope, because, our dangers | 
and alarm will be there by much diminished, and | 
the remedy will be more under our own control. | 
What we can prevent by ordinary care is certain- 
ly a less evil, than that which is produced by the, 
elements, over which we have no contrel what- | 
ever. J. LOWELL. 

P.S. You were entirely correct, Mr Editor, in| 
your distinction betweer the Scolytus Pyri, and | 
and the “ pruner” as he has been called, which | 5 
attacks the oak and many other trees, (possibly) | 
though it is not certain that they are the same in- 
sect. The Scolytus Pyri leaves untouched 80 | 
mach of the wood, that the severest gales pever 


i 


| young vines 


\ ance of 


Winter, loosenimg tie roots, and the drought in the 
spring preventing their recovery. The stalks turn 
|up very weak and small, too much so to nourish 
and support heavy heads after the refreshing 
rains. 

Apples, there will be but few as from my course 





morial, and for longevity may be ranked with the 
antedeluvians. As far back as the family tradi- 
tion extends,which is to the year 1685 or 6; it was 
then admired as a much larger apple tree than any 
in England, although it grew ona poor gravelly 
soil, in an old Indian field. I remember being at 


of observations I have noticed is always the case | it, when small, and hearing some sensible old men 


after a mild open winter. 
the reason that apples do not succeed in the south- 
ern as well as in the northern states. Apple trees 


and sugar trees always produee most after being | 


severely frozen in the winter. 
GARDENING. 

One discovery I have accidentally made in gar- | 
| dening that I think worthy of public attention. It. 
\is how to exterminate the small yellow bugs that; 
|are so very destructive to young cucumber ‘leaves | 
‘and melons, in an easy cheap manner, by fire.— 
Perhaps there was no place where those destruc- 
tive insects were more numerous than in my gar- | 


| den, and I had tried every means that I could read | 


|of to keep them from destroyi ing my young viues, | 
| with but a partial success. 

Last season I discovered one evening that these 

ugs came into the house, and flew into the can- 

e. The next evening | was prepared for them 
| by building several light blazing fires amongst my 
in the garden. I repeated the fires 
for two more evenings only ; since that time no 
sign of the bugs hath ever been seen in wy gar- 
den. I have had no occasion to make any more 
{such fires—there has been not the least appear- | 
any such bugs, although my neighbors | 
‘that did not build any such fires, have had their 
! young vines either injured, or cut off as heretofore. | 
|My calculations are, that one shilling’s worth of 
labour, i in building blazing fires in the evening 
With shavings or any fine “dry fuel, will secure < 
garden from the damage of these insects, if not in | 
time exterminate them. 


DURABILITY OF FRUIT TREES. 


d with the ideas of my vene- 
. PICKERING that the different 


I was much plea 
erable friend Col. 


ar 


That may perhaps be | say that according to the growth of trees it must 


| be older than Columbus. 
| The very superior size and quality of those ap- 
ples induced people to take grafts in various di- 
rections; they have been grafied and regrafted, 
which Dr Darwin says is but an elongation of the 
same tree. IT have a number of trees grafted in 
'my orchard, now of a good size for bearing.— 
Twenty-five or twenty years ago, | thought they 

had not depreciated from the original tree. W ith- 
‘in the last two or three years, | have had reason 
\to alter my opinion, as they had not grown to 
| near their former size ; they bezin to be scabby at 
the blossom ends, and in many of them the skin 
growing to the core on one side. These are, in 
[my opinion, true signs that they are nearly done 
with their long period of existence. 

From this and other cases, I am satisfied in my 
own mind, that apples of superior quality, are, or 
have been as much natives of Pennsylvania, as the 
oaks of the forest. 


f 


SAMUEL PRESTON. 
Stockport, Pa, July 28, 1226. 





THE BAD QUALITY OF THE POTATOE 
IN THE BOSTON MARKET, AND SOME 
REMARKS ON THE CAUSES OF IT. 

It is not a question, whether the potatoes offer- 
ed for sale in the Boston market are (to speak gen- 
erally )bad,unpalatable and unwholsome. The fact 
iis too well known, ard too universally admitted, to 
‘Ibe a subject of debate—It is only necessary to in- 
quire, what are the causes of this inferiority, an‘ 

| whether there are any remedies for the evil ? 

| There are some permanent causes, which no 
| care or art can overcome, which will always ren- 
der the potatoes raised for the supply of Boston 


cause it to fall—and hence is the deeper injury | _kinds of apples have all different periods of life or | jinferior to those produced in Nova Scotia, New 


which the Scolytus effects. The wood perishes | 


existence. I have no knowledge of the different. 


Brunswick and Maine. 
The soil and climate of the vicinage of Boston 


downwards, as is the case with all diseased limbs} kinds of European apples by the names, that he | 
left on the tree, while the pruning insect does that has mentioned, but several facts that have come are both unfavourable to the production of the best 
which man ought to do, and leaves the tree with | under my observation fully prove his theory to| quality of potatoes. A moist climate and a moist 


no greater loss, than the small branch cut off. 





THE SEASON. 

It is some time since [ have made any communi- 
cation for your paper, yet [ think it would be use- 
ful and entertaining, if people in different sections 
would state some “short account of the passing 
seasons and their effects on agriculture. 

The last winter with us was open and mild, ex- 


cept a few cold days at several times, that were | 


soon succeeded by thaws. There was very little 
snow or sledding, and often muddy roads for stage 
waggons; that it was deemed unfavourable for 
winter grain, and the frost did not penetrate deep 
enough in the ground to continue the sugar trees 
to run but for a few days. 

In the month of May was an uncommon drought, 
I planted my garden as usual, and very few of the 
seeds came up until after the rains in June, which 
was generally the case with Indian corn, although 
it now appears flourishing, as also late sowed oats. 


WINTER GRAIN AND FRUIT. 
Winter grain with us will come in very light, 


occasioned by the freegmg and thawing in the} 


| be correct in principle; and that the periods of. 
existence, of the different kinds of apples are as 
| various and uncertain, as that of human life. 


| 
| For one instance amongst many others, in the | 


| 
|year 1751, my father planted seeds for a nursery ; 
jand raised the trees for his orchard on the place of 
my nativity. ‘Two of the trees were such superior 
good fruit, Jarge, fair and delicious, that grafts 
from them both, were generally spread through 
that neighborhood. Thirty years ago, I brought | 
some grafts and set in a tree on this farm; they | 
grew slower than other kinds; at the same time, 
they both bore a very little fora few years, but 
they were very small, scabby at the blossom end, 
and on one side the skin grew to the core. In a 
few years the limbs died, while other branches of 
the trees flourished. 

In the summer of 1819 TI paid perhaps my last 
visit through the neighborhood of my nativity. I 





of apples. It appeared they were all extinct and 
| gone ; and such may be said to have died in their 
| youth. The famous Indian or Townsend apple 
has survived through ages as we may say imme- 


made inquiries respecting them, and other kinds | 


soil are most favourable to them. This is to be in- 

‘ferred from the fact, that Lancashire county in 
| England, has been admitted to produce the most 

'mealy and perfect potatoes, it is well known that 
‘its soil is generally moist, and the rains mor‘ 
1 abendent on the westerly coast of England, in 
which Lancashire is situated, than any other.— 
Ireland, also, produces potatoes almost universally 
‘of excellent quality, and Ireland is proverbial for 
\its moisture,its constant verdure,which has acquir- 
‘ed for it the popular name of the “ Emerald Isle.” 

, The soil in the vicinity of Boston is generally dry, 
consisting chiefly of a surface more or less shal- 
low of vegetable mould, with an under stratym of 
gravel. Yet we have in every town, tracts of land 
sufficiently moist, on which excellent potatoes can, 
in all seasons, be raised, as soon as the consumers 
in Boston will demand, by paying a difference of 
price, and by rejecting potatoes of bad quality, « 
more palatable and wholesome production. But 
the causes above stated are by no means, the only, 
or the most important ones of the inferiority of the 
potatoes offered for sale in the Boston market.— 
The market gardener seeks of course only his own 
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interest ; when a new and excellent variety is of- 





fered to him, his first inquiry is, is it productive ? 
To him, its quality as food is of no moment, so long 
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IMPORTANT TO LADIES. , up, as they look shabby and unfit for 
Hints as to the means of preserving or renewing man’s wear. 
different articles of Dress. Bonnets and hats should always be put by as 


~ 
| a gentlewo 
{ 
| 
| 


as the consumers will be confented with unripe,} Aj] dresses should have the front breadth made 8°00 as ever you come in. 


watery, waxy potatoes, which the cow, 
with their natural sagacity will reject, 
will always have your market filled with 
amore productive ; but less wholesome and palata- 
ble products. 


The potatoe has many, and even more varieties | pottom. 
than the pea, and they ripen at all seasons, from | 
the first of July, to the last of October. The Bos- 


ton market is generally, I may almost say, univer- 
sally supplied in summer with green, unripe pota- 
toes, Which would not be touched in the markets 
of England. 

I have been in the constant practice of cultiva- 
ting at least nine varieties of potatoe. I have them 
ripe, perfectly ripe, proved to be so by the decay 
ofthe vines and by their mealy qualities on the ta- 
ble, from the last of June to the last of October. 
Surely the market gardeners ought to take as 
much pains to please their customers as.I do for 
my own comfort. 

The earliest sorts ripen at the end of June, and 
they are mealy and palatable; but so little pro- 
ductive that the market gardeners could not afford 
to raise them. But there are two excellent varieties 
which ripen early—One is a white potatoe checq- 
uered, or spotted with red, introduced into New- 
England by Rosert H. Garpiner, Esq. of Gar- 
diner, from Pennsylvania, where it is called the 
Chenango potatoe, (probably from the river of that 


‘name, on which it was first raised.) This potatoe 


is fit for the market on the 15th of July. Its fari- 
na when boiled, is of a dazzling whiteness—it is a 
good bearer in good soi!s, and is nearly equal for 
summer and autumnal use to any potatoe we have 
—The next in point of maturity, ripe early in Au- 
gust, is a potatoe nearly black, with white spots, 
more or less predominant, when ripe, it is exceed- 
ingly farinaceous and dry, and admirably suited to 
the market, from the 10th of August, till the late 
potatoes are ripe. 

There is one other excellent variety, introduced 
by Col. T. H. Perxrns from Philadelphia; a white 
potatoe called the “ Foxite,” and esteemed by the 
Pennsylvanians, their best variety. By the kindness 
of Col. Perkins T had a portion of them; they 
tipen in September and October, are very fair 
bearers, and I should be willing to put them on the 
the table in competition with the best Nova Scotia 
potatoes, from October to March—They are cer- 
tainly superior to any variety grown in the vicini- 
ty of Boston. 

Another admirable variety was presented to me 
by Anprew Brimmer, Esq.; a present to him, 
from an English friend—No potatoe can exceed | 
it, as it appeared, grown in English soil at the! 
lime of its arrival here—As usual, (for it is a! 
well known and admitted fact,) and as I expected | 
from past experience, it felt the influence of re- | 
moval from latitude 52 to 42—from a moist, toa 
dry soil and atmosphere—many plants of it did 

= { 
not ripen at all. The few that acquired the prop- | 
er size were excellent, and preserving all of them | 
under the hope that they might become gradually | 
acclimated. I have reason to believe from a sec- | 
ond year’s trial, that they will prove a valuable ac- | 
quisition. 'Fhose only who know how inferior our | 
potatoes are to those of England and Ireland, No- | 
va Scotia and Maine, will appreciate the motive of | 
these remarks. J.LOWELL, | 


or the pig, | quite as long as the hind ones, and turned 
so long you | 


in (not If you are in mourning, which is, on the whole, 


cut out,) where a slope is required. When the! YeTY expensive. a great saving may be made by 


those | dress begins to look shabby, let it be entirely taken | having the crape cleaned and put on again. Let 


| to pieces, carefully ironed, and one of the hind | the crape, when taken off, be rubbed very well ou 
| breadths put to the front, putting the top part to the flannel, to take out the dust, then dip it into a large 
Bythis means the anarks of the gathers will vessel of milk and water, with a little japan ink 
'come under the flounces before, and the soils of the | it; when you have cleansed it from all impurity 
| front breadth will be concealed in"the gathers. A *dueeze it, or rather wring it by putting it in a 
| little new silk of an inferior quality, or a different | towel, and getting out as much moisture as possi- 
colour, may be bought to make an edging to the | ble. It must then be well shaken and clapped, 
trimming, and when it is made up again, you will | until all the sparkles are gone, when itmay be 
have a new-looking dress, which will last nearly , pinned out te the proper size—do not stretch it too 
as long as it has done. There are many kinds of | much, or you will lose the curl. which is the beauty 
silk which will turn to great advantage. Whena °f it- The milk, especially if assisted by japan ink, 
_gown is taken to pieces for this purpose, it must , Wi!l make it suficiently stiff 
| be carefully wiped with a piece of soft linen, and| When lilac, or violet dresses or ribbons are laid 
if much crumpled,may be damped with a sponge dip- by, they ought to be covered with thick brown pa- 
_ped incold water. Should it be purple or lilac, per to preserve their color. Yellow isa very las- 
| the whole may be sponged to great advantage, if ting colour; it wears clean, and will almost al- 
| done in water in which salts of Tartar are dissoly- | ways wash, and is particularly useful for loon 
‘ed, as that will completely restore the purple in which it is verv delicate and beeor: 
tints ; but this is to be avoided if there is the least and pink answer best, when they ar 

mixture of green, as it would then ruin it. When pale hues, in preference toa full color, bocau 
ironed, the maid must lay a sheet of clean writing the pale hues do not expose the faded parts by 
paper, or an old cambric handkerchief, over the contrast, and they are infinitely more advantageous 
part, which will prevent that peculiar gloss given to the complexion. 

by the operation from becoming perceptible. —_$ $$ 

A blond lace cap will not only last along time RAVAGES OF THE HOPPERS. 

clean, but will wash twice extremely well, by which , We continue to receive the most lamentable ac. 
means it becomes as cheap as handsome to the counts from various sections of this part of the 
wearer. Let it be pulled to pieces ina careful ; country, of the continued and increased ravages 
manner, and every particle of thread taken out— | of the grass-hoppers. ‘The farmers having used 
then fold the 1 ‘mmings backward and forward | all due diligence in arresting from the devouring 
about a foot long, till they look like lace in the | insects the small pittange of grass which they have 
piece, and sew them with fine thread and long i left—they seem to thicken among the English 
stitches on a strip of linen, taking care, that if | grain which remains unharvested, and the Indian 
pointed, you tuck them round the points—let this|corn; many fields of wheat, rye and oats, are al- 
be put into a ‘Saucepan of cold water. into which a red y more than half destroyed aid some entire- 
good deal of mottled soap has been sliced, when it | ly so. In many instances the agriculturist is cut- 
is boiled well, pour it out, and when cold, let it be ting down his grain in the milk for fodder, not hav- 
well squeezed, but not rubbed in the least—proba- | ing any hopes that the hoppers will leave any thing 
bly this process may be required two or three | but the bare stock. When the grass and English 
times ; when it looks clean let the threads be cut grain is taken from the ground, the fields of corn 
and drawn out carefully, and the blond laid, one | adjacent are attacked with evident appearance of 
line at a time on fine flannel, cover it with a cam- being utterly ruined. 

bric handkerchief, and iron it as wet as you can— | 
it will be necessary to see that the edges are! 
straight before you put it on a card to lay by. In 
a day or two you will see that it looks quite new. | 
| Crepe-lisse must be washed in the same way, | 
‘after which it must be dipped into a starch prepar- 


These ravenous insects, it seems, are not confin 
ed to vegetables alone. They frequently seize up 
on clothes and wooden farming tools and utensils 
in many places where they are left in their way, 
in an incredible manner. We have witnessed this 
fact among others ourselves. Labourers who may 





ed thus—to two table spoonfuls of starch boiled in 
the common way, add a very small bit of lump su- 
gar, and stir it till it is dissolved, then take one 
table spoonful of unmade starch, well worked, so 
as to have a perfectly smooth surface, and beat it' 
in that state when ready to be thinned for boiling, 


it must be well clapped, and pinned straight upon | 
a frame or a bed.° , 


All very rich gauzes should be ironed quite wet, 
out of a very thick snd, in which case the iron 
will pass pleasantly over them. Gauze handker- 
chiefs should be got up in this way—when the | 
material is slight it requires starch, in which case ! 
it must not be attempted to iron it, it will fray and | 
tear—,indeed, poor gauseg are not ‘worth getting 


| 
| 


have thrown down their coats, vests, and handker- 
chiefs on the ground, have found them so much 
eaten, as to render them almost entirely worthless. 
Rakes and scythe snaths, have been eaten and 
made so rough in a few hours as to render it ne 
cessary to smoothe them before they could be used 


{then beat it very well with the made starch before | without inconvenience. Thus are we visited like 
| the crepe-lisse is put through it: when taken out Egypt of olden time, and we know not that the 


ravages of destroyer will be less calamitous. 
[Vermont Herald. } 


Three valuable animals of the short horn Dur. 
ham breed, arrived in the Algonquin. They are 
the property of John Hare Powel, whose efforts 
to improve our domestic cattle cannot be too high- 
ly commended—One of the heifers, has cost Mr 
Powel aout 600 dollars. (Phil. Gaz¥ 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS. 

Delivered before the Rhode Island Sociely for the 

Encouragement of Domestic Industry, by William 
Huxter. 

I define Agriculture the art of raising from the 

earth the largest quantity of useful vegetables, at 

the sinallest expense. We must look to profit—to 


the practical result ; not tothe ingenious theory.— | 


We must even not always trust to the practical 
result derived from other countries, where climate, 
soil, the rate of wages, the divisions of labour, the 


perfection of the mechanical arts, and other name- | 


less circumstances, distinguish the foreign from 
our domestic experiment. 

Common sense in this as in every thing else, 
ought to be our guide. 
admitted and uncontradicted, in every art and 
science ; and ifthey are drawn from varied and 
successful practice, they constitute a true and 
safe, and the only true and safe theory. Those 
who assert that Agriculture has remained station- 
ary, notwithstanding all the improvements in the 
sciences, for two thousand years, were, perhaps, 
titty years ago, not far from the truth. It is as- 
tonishing how many are the suggestions in the 
old authors which show that their practice had 
anticipated our proudest discoveries. For instance, 
Columella plainly asserts “that the fresher the 
manure, the better.” Have your furrow ready 
which isto cover it ; its richer or rather its gross- 
er particles subside for the enrichment of the soil 
and subsoil, while its thousand elastic gasses, 
struggling to get free, permeate the upper soil, 
divide, impregnate and pulverise it. Nothing is 
wasted on the atmosphere—all is preserved and 
economised, to fertilize the surface—to spread 
verdure and reali.e profit. 


This is fairly inferible from what Columella has 
said, and this is the very result to which Arthur 
Young arrived in his admirable prize essay on 
manures. It is confirmed by the precepts and ex- 
periments of that great Chemist, Sir Humphry 
Davy. But yet it will not do to compare che writ- 
ings of Cato, Columella, or Pliny with the modern 
practice of the best farmers of England o1 Scot- 
land. “That the improvements in Agriculture have 
been slow and not in proportionate progression 
with other improvements must however, be admit- 
ted; and why it is so, is perhaps easily explaina- 
ble. “If? says Mr. Kirwan, “the exact connex- 
ion of effects, with their causes, has not been so 
tully and extensively traced in Agriculture as in 
other subjects, we must attribute it to the peculiar 
difficulty of the investigation. In other subjects 
exposed to the joint operations of many causes the 
effect of each singly and exclusively taken, may 
be particularly examined, and the experimentor 
may work in his laboratory with the object always 
in his view. But the secret processes of vegeta- 
‘ion take place in the dark, exposed to the vari- 
ous and indeterminable influences of the atmos- 
phere, and require at least halfa year for their 
completion. Hence the difficulty of determining 
on what peculiar circumstance success or failure 
depends—for the diversified experience of many 
years, can alone afford a rational foundation for 
solid, specific conclusions.” But observation will, 
and at last does give them. All the varieties of 
soil and manures, and all the diversified produc- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom, are capable of 
being resolved, by chemical analysis, into a small 
number of elementary ingredients; and Chemistry 





But there are principles | 
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| which has been the greatest improver of Language | In an inverse course we began with Commerce. 
\(that great, durable, but imperfect instrument and Our settlements were on the margin of the ocean, 

monument of human thought,) would, by the accu-| or of large navigable rivers. We imported the 
lracy of its definitions expressive of these elements,|arts matured. We brought here shipwrights, 

in the various soils and manures now so vaguely navigators, sailors. We had a taste of better 
' characterized, give an accuracy and precision hith- | things than our soil or climate afforded ; we 
! erto unknown, to the experience of the tillers of, hankered after tropical productions, and Asiatic 
the earth. and European manufactures. We had externally 
| It cannot but be seen, that the impulses given | the power and fleets of the mother country to pro- 
\to Chemistry, to the Mechanical Arts, and to Ag-| tect us. We enjoyed her protection, while we 
‘ricultare, say about fifty years ago, were simul-j disregarded or evaded her prohibitions. We 
| taneous—and have since been cotemporaneous and | fought for her bravely in the field, or on the deck, 





|correspondent. The chemical discoveries of Black, | but we secretly and profitably traded with, and 
| of Priestly, of Kirwan, of Davy, have affected and | supplied her enemies. We built a sloop in this 
l directed the improvements of Young, and of Sin-| very colony, before we had finished a house, and 
'clair—of Mr. Coke and the Duke of Bedford.—/ sent the spoils of the forests and pastures, our 
(The Agriculture of Scotland, at the time Lord timber and boards, shingles, hoops and staves, to 


'Kaimes published his Gentleman’s Farmer, say the flourishing colony of Barbadoes. We extend- 


jin 1747, by his description was as bad as it could ed this to the other West India colonies, and 


be. At this moment, considering it relatively as brought back the luxuries of that clime—its sugar, 


The Lothians of Scotland present rich scenes of! gold and silver coin, the last of which we again 
plenty and profusion, which to have pre°icted in exported to the dear mother country, for its hard- 
1750, would have been sneered at, as the distem- | ware, its woollens, its linens—hardly then its cot- 
pered dreams of a poet—the ravings of a mad-) tons. We profited by the capital, the activity, the 
man—too extravagant even to be deemed ingeni-| knowledge of Europe, and applied the former hab- 
ous, or interesting. It was after this,that Church- | its of the old world to the developement of the 
ill lays the scene of his Prophecy of Famine in| unissipated, and unelicited resources of the new. 
Scotland, and describes it as the land “where half} Tn all discussions on this and similar subjects, it 


truth is, that the effect of science, of well under-| colonial history forms a splendid exception to the 
stood and well directed principle, may be effica-| general truths—to the uncontested, but to us 
cious in its result, though the whole secret is not | inapplicable theories of Political Economy. With- 
known to the practitioner. Many a sailor has con- | out that important class of consumers at home, 
ducted a ship safely over the ocean—knowing but! the Manufacturers, for the purpose of sustaining 
mechanically his task—working by his scale and! our foreign commerce, we pursued a rash rapa- 
his tabies—but practising it safely, because bot- | cious agriculture—we tilled, not to fertilize, but 
tomed on the profound discoveries of Euclid, Na-|to exhaust, and at last we stamped upon our soil a 
pier, and Newton, of D’Alembert and La Place. | curse and character it originally did not deserve, 
Whoever will compare the accounts of Colonial|of coldness and barrenness. Is it sagacious, 
Agriculture, say that of Doctor Elliot, in 1747, | honourable, or profitable, that this course should 
will find that we, in the Northern Colonies, were | be continued? Is not our condition in relation to 
i then equal to Scotland, and to a considerable part | many important circumstances, changed, or almost 
jof England. What then is the reason of our sta-|reversed? With a population, augmented aug- 
| tionary condition? Why is it, when we find, in| menting and concentrating—with Manufactories 
|England, the sons of gentlemen and noblemen, introduced here, as they always have been every 
apprenticed to enlightened and practical farmers! where at first, by accident, and the force of extra- 
\that Agriculture is here disregarded as a profes- | neous impulse—but confirmed by legislative pro- 
sion, and degraded from the rank and dignity to) tection—aided by public opinion, and I hope by 
which its merits and utility entitle it? It has been! private individual profit; with a foreign com- 
undoubtedly owing .to the superior attractions| merce narrowed by foreign restrictions and com- 
presented by the profits and chances of Commerce, | petitions, are we to continue our dreams of the 
in all periods of our history, down to the peace of | high prizes in the lottery of trade? We are now 
1815. The abundance of good cheap land invited, | convinced that we must be forever hereafter con- 
not to the cultivation of a soil, but toa scratching | tented with a fair, moderate proportionable, com- 
of almost the whole surface of all the soil. The) mercial profit belonging toa stete of universal 
forests were rapidly and indiscriminately felled.— | peace. There are some few high prizes, and but 
The plan was to gain from two hundred acres, | few, left yet in Commerce ; and American enter- 
what, with an improved husbandry, we now see | prize will oftener than any other, succeed in ob- 
might be gained from fifty. Instead of restoring |taining them. But we must look more and more 
to the earth what was plundered from it, the very | to our domestic resources. We must realize our 
manure our bad agriculture accumulated, was} new situation, and adjust our concerns according- 
suffered to waste, and new conquests, or rather}ly. We must reform our Agriculture. We must 








to climate, it is positively the best in the world—, molasses, rum, pimento, ginger, and a little of 


starved spiders fed on half starved flies.” The}never ought to be forgotten, that the whole of 





spoliations of virgin soil were sought. This was 
not half as wrong as it appears tobe. The tem- 
porary motives to this course were natural and 
irresistible : Our population was sparse; we had 
none of that important intervening class, the Man- 
ufacturers, to feed at home. Our best friends in 
a political sense, even Burke and Chatham, would 
not have permitted us to make a hob nail—and 
Commerce was ready to take the gross materials 
of our forests and pastures to a foreign market. 








render it profitable in the only mode by which it 
can be made profitable, by the application of cap- 
ital and skill. We can perform no miracles. We 


cannot achieve this mighty work at a singie blow. 
We can do nothing available by fits and starts. 
All that we can hope for is gradual improvement, 
an ultimate profitable result, by a course of meas- 
ures systematic and enlightened, by unrelaxed 
effort and enduring perseverance. 

In the present situation of this part of the coun- 
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try, we have among others two prominent evils to fed. The following communication trom an En- 
regret and reform. ‘The disinclination of opulent | glish officer in the service of the East Incia Com- 


and educated land proprietors to reside on and| 
cultivate one of their farms, and the disinclina- 
tion of the farmers to educate themselves and _ 
their children sufficiently for understanding the | 
history, and effects of the various modern improve- | 
ments. Our farmers are as acute and sagacious‘ 
as any inthe world. ‘They abound in that invaluable | 
article, common sense. But that is by its very de-, 


pany will shew the utility of bruising grain for 
feeding horses or cattle. 
“I have always been an advocate for cutting 


hay and straw, and bruising corn (grain) for cattle 
of every descripiion, “nd ain convinced that any, 


man, Who has pid attention to the subject, will 
soon see the advantage that must result from the 
adoption of thai practice. My attention was 


finition,nothing more than the accumulated sugges- | particularly calle! to this subject by a circum- 
tions of their own experience, and that by necessity stance which caie under my notice when with 
has been narrowed and limited. So far as;the cavalry under Lord Lake on the western 
depends on my own observation, I cannot join in banks of the Junaa in i804. Channa, the usual 
the reproach that our farmers are unduly prejudi- | food being scantiiy supplied, Lord Lake ordered 
ced or bigotted ; that their adherance to their old the horses to be fed with equal parts of chanua 
practices is merely because they are old, and have and barley, bruised and steeped in the usual way ; 
been handed down to them from their forefathers. | but from the irregularity of the size of the barley 
‘They ought to be cautious and calculating. Festina, and channa, and inattention on the part of those, 
lente should be their motto. They ought to yield; whose duty it was to see it prepared, the greater 


only to conviction, and that conviction in important 
cases, (and by important, I mean where the result of 
ultimate profit is doubtful,) ought to be effected 
not by pathetic address or ingenious statement, but . 
by occular demonstration by personal observation of 
the actual and successful experiment. And who 
ought to be at the hazard and primary expense of 
that experiment? Who ought tobe the great 
exeroplar of a reformed and animated Agriculture ? 
Without hesitation I reply, the opulent, educated, 
but deeply interested, proprietor. The experi- 
ment, if it fails, will cost him comparatively nothing. 
He will have the pleasure of the chase, though | 
the game should escape him; and in the worst 
event, he will find consolation in that feeling , 
which constitutes the purest felicity of man, 
of which misfortune or errors cannot deprive him, 


part of the barley was given entire, and passed 
through the stomach and intestines of the horses, 
apparently little, if at all impaired in its nutri- 
live quality. The scarcity of grain which pre- 
vailed at that time induced many thousands to 
flock to the British camp, in search of food, and I 
daily witnessed for weeks together many hun- 
dreds ot those people of all ages, coming into the 
lines of our cavalry, and anxiously collecting and 
carrying away the excrement as it fell from the 
horses. This they exposed a few hours to the sun, 
and by rubbing and sifting it, procured a large 
supply of good food. This detail, which is on 
some accounts afflicting to humanity will pro- 
bably go further in convincing the incredulous 
upon this subject than the most ingenious theory. 
It must prove to every unprejudiced man that a pro- 


which is indivestible, above the accidents{of earth, | digious waste takes place in the use of corn for 
and connected with the unerring certainty of; horses when it is not previously ground or bruised.” 
Heaven: he will feel warm in his heart the con-; It appears from the experience of Mr. Curwen 
sciousness of benevolent design+he will be repaid | {a celebrated English agriculturist] that the feed- 
in the ample compensation of a self-rewarding|ing of working horses on cooked provender is 
beneficence. This if he fails.—If he succeeds,! highly profitable. One great advantage, he ob- 
his pecuniary is his rightful, but smallest emolu- | serves is the short time that is required for eating 
ment. A crowd of neighbours come to inquire |a proper quantity, and its more easy digestion. 
and imitate, to be convinced, and to go and do; “A horse.” he says “ will take six hours in eating 
likewise. He may be, he will be, the insttument/a stone [14 lbs] of hay, whereas he will eat a 
of spreading fertility over his native land, deep-, stone of steamed potatoes in twenty minutes.” A 
ening the verdure of its vallies, of crowning its horse thus fed will therefore, have a much longer 
hills with waving plenty, of making the whole ,time for rest than one fed in the common way ; 
scope of its cultivation one scene redolent of and it is probable that the stomach being thus 


fragrance, resonant with joy. But I check quickly satisfied, the animal will be disposed to 
myself. sleep or rest, which is favourable to the digestive 


(To be continued.) process. In a letter from Mr. Curwen to Mr. 
Peall, that gentleman observes, “I can confirm 


after great and most extensive practice, every 


ON THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES 
OF HORSES. (Continued from page 5.) 





lwrirers say When horses are fed principelly on 
sicaumed potatoes they do not need any water. 
“When there is no convenience for bruising 
oats, much good may be done by mixing them with 
clover or other hay cut up with a small proportion 
of straw. By this, two objects will be accomplish- 
jed: the oats will be perfectly masticated, and, 
j therefore, wholly converted to nutriment: and a 
waste of hay will be prevented. Mr Blaine, an 
English writer,thinks that three horses may be sup- 
ported in tiuis way at as little expense as two kept 
in the usual manner. The proportions he recom- 
mends are cne part hay, two of straw, and one of 
oats; and of this mixture he gives from three to six 
pecks daily, according to the size and employment 
of the horse: and he observes that it will add 
very much to the nutriment, which the mixture af- 
fords,if the oats are previously bruised. Mr White 
says, “I am inclined to think that clover hay is 
preferable for this purpose to any other. It is gen- 
erally thonght that kind of hay is not well adapted 
for saddle-horses, or such as are employed in quick 
work; but this opinion, perhaps, has arisen from 
the too common and mischievous practice of giving 
horses as much hay as they will eat, or a great 
deal more than is proper for them. Horses gener- 
ally prefer clover-hay ; and it appears to contain 
more nutriment than the other kinds; it should, 
therefore, always be given sparingly. Chaff [cut 
hay or straw] becomes dry and dusty ; therefore, 
enough for only a few day’s consumption should 
be cut ata time. When good hay cannot be pro- 
cured, sweet straw is an excellent substitute, and 
far better than bad bay, or, perhaps, such as is in- 
different. 

“Hay that has been a little heated in the mow, 
or as it is termed is mow-burnt, is not I believe, so 
unwholesome as it is commonly thought to be ; but 
horses are generally fond of it, and, if allowed, 
would often eat too much. It is supposed that 
saccharine matter is developed by the fermenta- 
tion which hay undergoes in the mow, and as that 
which is mow burnt appears to contain more sac- 
charine matter than any other, itis probable that 
it may be found preferable where used with dis- 
cretion, provided it has not been too much heated ; 
for when it has become quite brown there will gen- 
erally be founda considerable degree of acidity 
in it, which probably would be injurions if eaten 
freely. Hay that is dry, and void of smell is cer- 
tainly bad ; but that which is dusty, mouldy, and 
of a bad smell is exceedingly prejudicial. Dry 
hay should be moistened with water and if at all 
dusty, should be previously well shaken: this is 
particularly necessary when it is used for horses 
that are greedy of water, or subject to coughs.— 


Experience has often demonstrated that the 
most serious consequences may ensue when a 
horse is subjected to violent exercise on a full 
stomach. This indigestion thus occasioned often 
causes violent colics which sometimes prove 
fatal. Surgeon White says “1 have known many 
instances of this: and when we consider how 


thing I have formerly advanced with respect to! Hay after it is one year old rather becomes worse 
feeding horses on steamed potatoes. I have found than improves, particularly in small mows: after 
it expedient to add a little more straw with athe second year, itshould never be used when any 
view to rendering the food lesscostly. A decisive} that is newer can be procured—perhaps good 
distinction should be made between cut straw and {straw is preferable to it especially if the horse is 
chaff, in the husk of the grain; the latter is per-|allowed a good quantity of oats. Horses shoul d 


fectly indigestible and dangerous. I strongly sus- 
pect I have lost horses formerly by its being used 


often post and stage-coach horses are suddenly contrary to my orders. The practice of potatoe 
attacked during their work with gripes or fret, feeding has been adopted by several gentlemen 
as it is commonly termed arising entirely from upon a large scale, all of whom concur in declar- | 
this cause, it will appear astonishing that it has |ing that the opposition to the relinquishing of this | 
not excited the attention of post-masters and ,mode of feeding would now be as great as it was | 
other proprietors. jto its adoption. I have found steamed straw, (cut) | 
Oats, which escape being crushed or broken by very good food when | could do no better.” Mr. | 
the teeth, though properly soaked by the saliva |Curwen observes that horses fed upon steamed 
and juice of the stomach, are not properly digest- {potatoes should have but little water: and other 


be allowed either a run at grass or green food in 
the Stable during the early part of summer. 





CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

We learn from the Philadelphia Gazette, that 
the vine is cultivated in Pennsylvania to an extent 
of which few persons have had any idea. In the 
;mmediate neigbourhood of the borough o1 York, 
there are one hundred and fifty acres of vineyards, 
gome on the tops of mountains, and some in the 
posoms of vallies. In Adam, and in Westmoreland 
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the culture of the vine is also attended to; and | proportion of one pound of the former, well dried 
one gentleman in Chester has a vineyard covering | and pulverized, to two pounds of the latter. This 


thirty acres. Only a few days ago, a house in| 


Market street advertised for sale, wine manufac- 
tured in the neighborhood of Lancaster. 
The extent to which the vine is now cultivated, 


takes us regard it as no longer a matter of ex-) specificd, caused an explosion, with a force equal | 


singular property of lime was discovered, and was 
related by G. D. Griffith, Esq. in the 8th vol of the 
Transactions of the Bath and West of England 
Society ; where he states that the mixture above 


periment. If similar success should attend the | to three pounds of gun powder. 


attempts to introduce the culture of silk, we shall 
not long, be under the necessity of giving our 
flour to our horses to get rid of it. [Am. Farmer. ] 
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RURAL ECONOMY 


INSECT IN PEAR TREES. 


Mr Lowell’s communication relative to the in-! 
sect which causes a blighted or scorched appear- | 


ance in the leaves and limbs of pear trees, will be | 


read with that interest, which is always command- | 


We have. 
examined with care, those agricultural and horti-| 


ed by that gentleman’s productions. 


cultural writers from whose works we might an- 
ticipate information on this subject, but find noth- 
ing satisfactory. Neither Darwin, Rees, Forsyth, 


Willich, Loudon, Coxe, Thacher, nor others, who} 


have written on fruit trees, and whose observa- 


| 
| 





tions on the pear tree, blight, insects, &c. we have 
consulted with a view to the above mentioned phe- 
nomenon, give anything determinate on this topic. 
It is probable, however, that the insect w hichiMr 
Lowell detected, and Professor Peck described, 
exists in Europe, and is more common in America 
than is generally believed, but the effects of its 
depredations have been attributed to what is call- 
_ed fire blast, or fire blight. For a particular des- 
cription of the supposed causes and effects of what 
is called fire blight, we would refer our readers 
to the New England Farmer, vol. iii. page 121. 


LIME. 


This substance differs from chalk and powdered 
limestone chiefly by the absence of fixed air, which 
is expelled from these during their calcination, or 
burning. This air the lime absorbs again from 
the atmosphere, and all other bodies with which 
it comes in contact, and which can furnish it ; but 
it cannot unite with the air, unless it is previously 
moistened. One hundred parts quick lime absorb 
about 28 of water. It is soluble in about 700 parts 
of this fluid. To regain its full portion of air from 
the atmosphere, it requires a year or more, if not 


ON AN IMPROVED MODE OF GREASING WHEEL CAR- 
RIAGES, THRESHING MILLS, &c. 


Mix with the ordinary grease used for carriage | 
| wheels, as much black lead carefully pounded and 
| sifted, as will bring it to the consistency of any 
| thick soft pomatum, and grease with this. 


It will endure twice as long as the grease which 


very quick one, three times as long. 

The mixture is equally applicable to machines 
used ir. agriculture, as mills, &c. It has no bad 
effect whatever in wearing the axle or box. 











cate great strength well knit and short between 
them, of bay colour in preference to any other, 
black 'egs, mane and tail, and of lofty graceful 
movement, in short such a horse asI have no doubt 
may be easily found in Virginia, and perhaps 
some of the other states, if one but knew where 
to go for the animal. If he be one of the colts, 
isired by Sir Archie, so much the better, and if 
he be of age enough to have colts of his own, 
handsome and of large size, it would be a great 
recommendation, provided the price asked was 
not too great. The brood mares are likewise 
required to be of large size and of the very best 
blood and stock for stoutness, size and symmetry, 
lof bay colour, black legs, tail and mane, and if 
| possible with foals at their feet by Sir Archie, in 








‘is commonly applied ; or if the rotation is nota preference to any other horse, or by some one of 


| his get or blood,such as Gracchus,&c. Ifa horse of 


the age,before indicated is not to be had at a reason- 
able price, perhaps a promising colt of Sir Archies, 
‘out of some well known mare, might be had.— 


The effect is still further increased, if the axle is | Any information upon the subject will be thankful- 


iron, and the box brass. 
Scotch Husbandry. j 





THOROUGH BRED HORSES WANTED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

Dear Sir,—One of your subscribers is desir- 
ous of purchasing a thorough bred, entire horse, 


| of the very best blood, that is to be found in the 
country, and likewise two full bred mares, of 


equal blood and large stock with foals by them, 
and likewise with foal by some thorough bred 
horse of known excellence. I am induced to make 
known my wishes to you, knowing the great 
interest you take in whatever relates to the im- 
provement of any description of our stock, and 
likewise with a strong hope, that through you, 
the enlightened and zealous editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer, may be led to contribute his effect- 
ive aid, towards obtaining the desired informa- 
tion, particularly as it is sought by one, who has 
been a regular subscriber for his most valuable 
paper, since its first publication. 

In this part of the country, as you well know, 
my dear sir, we want horses of strength equal to 


{adapted to any one particular purpose, and though 
we have many most excellent ones, that are appli- 
ed to all uses, as saddle, coach, cart, and the 
plough, yet as might be expected they too gen- 
‘erally fail in speed and wind, and beauty of sym- 





any service required of them, rather than horses’ 


{Sinclair’s System of ly received. In all cases it is wished, that the 


‘information should be as precise as possible, so far 
as relates to description of the animals, prices, 
age and stock from whence they descended, and 
likewise the characters of the former colts which 
the mares may have had. 

Should any one honour this communication, by 
his notice of it, he will please address his letters 
to A. B. care of the Editor of the New England 
Farmer. Respectfully, Dear Sir, 

Your Friend. 

By the Editor—We are personally acquainted 
with the gentleman, who favoured us with the 
above article, and know him to be an able, zealous 
and enlightened agriculturist. We hope the in- 
formation he solicits may be obtained, and are 
confident that a compliance with his request will 
benefit the public by improving the breed of that 
invaluable animal the horse. 





[Translated from the French, for the New England 
‘armer. | 


PRESERVING EGGS. 

It is said that eggs may be kept a year as fresh 
as when first laid, by the following method. Place 
forty or fifty eggs carefully in a strong earthern 
vessel ; the vessel is then to be filled with lime- 
| water, closely stopped, and put into a cool cellar 
|for use. The limewater should rise 2 or 3 inches 
| above the eggs. 

The only conditions of success are, that the 





properly spread out ; it resists putrefaction, but, metry, and instead of raising beautiful horses, | 





with the assistance of moisture resolves organic 
substances into a mucus. [Kirwan on Manures.] 
OYSTER-SHELLS. 

Are frequently burnt into lime, to lay upon land. 
They are a better manure when ground without 
burning, owing to the remains of animal matter in 
them. A good lime compost is the following : 
Spread on any platform under cover, 6 inches of 
mould, then three inches of well burnt lime, slack 
it with water in which common salt is dissolved to 
the amount of 14 lbs of salt to each bushel of lime ; 
cover it with 6 inches more of mould. Before 
laying it on the jand, turn and mix this compost 
heap, and lay three hundred bushels of it on each 
acre, [Dr. T. Cooper.] 

QUICK LIME IN BLASTING ROCKS. 
Quick lime is of great utility in rending rocks 


‘that would command high prices, our farmers, too , £88 be fresh when put down, and that the shell 
often avail themselves of the services of the first be not cracked, for the slightest fissure in the 
miserable horse that offers, and consequently the /shell would admit the limewater, permit the egg 
country is filled with a most miserable race of to escape, and thus spoil the whole number. 
animals, which rather impoverish, than enrich, | A. PARMENTIER. 
those who raise them. | roan, Long Island, August 2, 1826. 

It has appeared to me, that a judicious cross, | , ceeeaenem ~ 
with the very best of the full blooded race horse, | BAY MAKING. 
would be productive of great advantage to the | It has been a custom with many farmers in this 


country, provided horses could be obtained of county to consume large quantities of spirits in 








suitable qualities, as for instance that they be- | their families, during the season of haying and 
long to a large, full sized short legged race, not | harvesting. From what the mistaken notion or 
less than 154 hands high, short and flat back, | when it originated is not known ; but certain it is, 
handsome well turned limbs, with large and strong that the bottle at this season, with most farmers,is 
joints, deep chested, full breast and rump, thick | "Ww considered almost as essential in gathering in 
prominent stifles, tail well placed, not goose rump- | their hay and grain, as the scythe and the sickle, 
ed as it is sometimes called, high withers, bold and rum is dealt out with a liberal hand not only 
crest, full lively eye, good head, with ears not too | to men, but to every boy who is able to handle a 





~And stones, when mixed with gunpowder, in thg 


far apart, bones and joitts large enough to indi- ‘rake. It is not improbable that much of the intem- 
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perance with which the country is deluged and | Farmers in New England often cut out the eyes Extract from a letter dated Bagota, June 19th. 
disgraced owes its origin to this practice. A hab- | of potatoes for planting, particularly if the vegeta- “On the 17th inst. at 10 o’clock at night, we 
it of drunkeness, if contracted when young, is sel-_ ble is scarce, and save the body of the root for the had three severe shocks of an earthquake, which 
dom eradicated. Hence the utmost caution should summer’s use. [Com. Adv.] has destroyed some, but materially injured all the 
be observed by parents in watching over their ———_ churches, convents and other public, and a great 
children in this respect. CURE FOR THE CHOLERA MORBUS. nuinber of private buildings: so much so, that an- 

Almost every case of confirmed drunkeness may| Half a pint of corn roasted almost black, grind it other shock (if unfortunately it occurs) will lay the 
be traced to anearly indulgence in dram-drinking. fine, put it in a clean tin vessel, and pour over it a whole town in ruins; the consequence is, that 
In its incipient stages, it may earry with it the as- quart of boiling water, simmer it 10 minutes, strain 0st families have left it, and are living in huts in 
pect of temperate indulgence ; but it grows with it, and add a little sugar; give 3 table spoons full ® neighbouring village.’ 
the growth, and strengthens with the strength of every quarter of an hour; the stomach will retain | cmesnenatthlipniniccimesniignetaaiateestiasain 
its votary, until the confirmed habit itself in the it in most cases, after the 2d time given. When) ‘he Mount Hope Loan Company yesterday stop- 
disgusting and sickening spectacle—the image of the sickness of the stomach has subsided, give a ped payment. Not long since the New Hope 
God tottering with inebriety, and degraded be- mild dose of physic that is the least nauseating to Delaware Bridge stopped. Al! our Hopes, we be- 
neath the level of a brute. the patient, 2 tea-spoons full of Rhubarb powder, lieve, are now at an end. 

We are aware that nothing can be said that Epsom salts, or cream of Tartar. The Mount Hope Loan Company was chartered 
will convince many people, that it is possible for ‘his simple Indian remedy, if taken at the com- with a capital of $300,000, ‘They will, as we learn, 
them to perform their haying and harvesting with- mencement of the complaint, will effect a cure.— make an expose quickly, and relieve those interest- 
out the aid of spirits. But if they consider it thus ‘The prevaience of the disorder at Philadelphia, is 4, a8 to what may be left. 
necessary for themselves, we hope they will spare the reason for this receipt being published. | Quere.—Which goes next ? 
their sons. With them it may not yet have be- | New Jersey pa. a — = —— 
come thus nec@ssary, and the " decionialiin will be — yee} BELLFOUNDER. This celebrated horse, of « 
borne without a murmur. Give them hop beer, | MORNING AIR bright Bay, with black legs, standing 15 hands high, a 

‘ ; : ANE 4 . | celebrated trotter, and a true descendant of the Fvre- 
molasses and water, or milk and water, which is} The most wholesome and invigorating air of @”ays, will stand at Col. Jaques’ stable, in Charles 
by far the most wholesome and nourishing, and at the day is usually at day break. The man who t¥® during the season. Charge $20, and $1,00 the 
the same time more economical. But even if the €x- | rises at the dawn of day, may enjoy a pleasure groom—see New England Farmer, April 14, 1826. 
pence Ser double, the advantages of such ronal ‘that is denied toa slumberer. It is the best time = PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
age over rum and whiskey,in a moral point of view, for exercise. The birds gayly carol, to welcome | ——--—— “- 





[N. Y. Enquirer.] 
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are incalculable. Farmers who are in the habit of | the rising sun and to waken man to industry. The | | D>. G 
hiring much labour ought “ set an or - re~ | glorious orb of day is in itself an object of more APPLES, best, Hobl | | 2 00 
forin. They should furnish no kind of ardent | magnificence, than the Falls of Niagara or Mont-, ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton.| 80 00) 
spirits whatever to their laborers, and to prevent | morenci, the Peak of Teneriffe, or Etna. Yet how}... __—sipearl dow - + - = | 95 00! 
misunderstanding, let it be so stipulated when they many traverse sea and land to behold these ter- BEANS, white, - - - - + |bush| 2 37) 
are hired. If this system was generally adopted, | restial objects, while perhaps they never saw the vet. soa “os mag a eae * a 
we should soon sce a vast improvement in the mor- | rising sun in its utmost splendor, the sublimest. “< No. 9° wank ty oe 7 aol 
4 ; , . ° ' = “> ’ 
als of society,and especially W ould the moral char- “spectacle in creation. BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. | 16 
acter of the laboring community be essentially | a Naa CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 9) 12 
raised. [Claremont, N. H. Spectator.} DISTILLERY APPARATUS. | skimmed milk, - - | 3} 4 
: : Fea « © 6 ee et ew | 9 Ww 
HYDROPHOBIA | It will be seen by an advertisement in our pa-' FLAX SEED - - = - - - |®ushi 95 1 10 
| ‘i. _per of this morning that Mr. John C. Douglas has FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl. | 5 00) 
This opprobrium medicorum, has become at Ly- invented a new distilling apparatus, one of which Genesee, ee 2 | 4 62) 
ons, a mere bagatelle, and has completely lost its is now in operation in this city, which must prove Rye, best, --- |] | 350 
terrific character by nipping it in the bud. It ap- of great advantage to Sugar Refiners, Spirit and me. as Se? °. 4 
pears that about a year ago, a man was bit by a Molasses distillers, Brewers, &c. Mr D. states in Parle P eSb leg a | 4 
dog who afterwards died raving mad; but that his his advertisement, that by his improved apparatus Oats - - ees j 58 
. . ° . ° . . ' 
wife without delay extracted the poison by sucky che is enabled to distil more spirits in 12 hours, HOGS" LARD, Ist sort,new, - | Ib. | 10 
the wound : this was afterwards repeated by the with a still of 300 gallons, thancan be done in one HOPS, No 1, Inspection + - 15, 16 
request of the physician,and no hydrophobia super- | of 1200 gallons, in stills of the general construc- | — Me, os i PI ‘1 ia 1 Nort! i‘ ant = 
vened in either. She afterwards went by the name | tion. [N. Y. Daily Ady.] OLAVeTEn Bante ana Te | ogy - 
o . + ° \ d 4sAte s d . é 87 | m 
of La Chien Sue, and her example was this year) “ am," PORK, Bone Middlings, new, |bbl. | 14 50 
followed by three women, who goby the same) TENNESSEE. navy, mess, do. 12 50 
name, and whose business it has been during the| 4 correspondent in this state thinks it worthy Cargo, No 1, do. - - | | 12 00) 
hot months to suck the wounds of all who are bit- \of remark, that a cat fish, weighing 48 Ibs. was SEEPS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bush; 1 67) 
a . “4 rs o ° F , , s ’ wad 4 s . : ‘ ove = m4 - ss Ik 6 
ten by any mad animal. Ten francs is their charge | caught near Dover, on the 15th April, ult. and that w ad " | on 33 . 
for the first sucking,and five for every succeeding |, py : ; 9 WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash | ox “ 
or 33 ay 1s a *\a pumpkin had been raised on his father’s farm, do do unwashed) 25 35 
one. i 38 cases Ww lich occurre¢ since the first | jn the neighborhood of Nashville, that weighed do 3-4 washed! 30 35 
of June,not one terminated fatally, none even expe-}239 Ibs. He regards these as fine specimens of. do 1-2 do | 25 30 
rienced the symptoms of hydrophobia, although | the products of the west. | Native - - = do } 20 25 
the animals were raving mad, and died in that! Pulled, Lamb's, Ist sort | “ = 
state. [English paper.] | EULOGIES oe a rf 7 
| . | | } 
- aa | Messrs. D. F. Robertson, & Co. and Norton’ PROVISION MARKET | 
PR s x Ty N ~ > rr r ALS | = - ° ad . , . , 4 | ‘ “ ~ . «de 4 . ‘ 
és tESERV = POTA TOES. and Russell, of Hartford, Conn. have issued pro-| BEEF, best pieces - - - - 1% | 7 
Mr Roberts, in England, has discovered and ‘posals for publishing in a volume of 300 or 350 PORK, fresh, best pieces, - | 10 
obtained a patent, for what he calls a singular dis- | pages, octavo, a selection of the Eulogies, pro- | v4 whole hogs, - - - al = 
, } . ! - S | 4 - - ° = » » ° j eo} 
covery in the art of preserving potatoes, and other | nounced in the several states in honour of Apams MUTTON a Mb Sindh. vege | 10 
j . 3] , , ° }. oe 
vegetables. His directions are simply as follows. and Jerrerson. The work when completed will; POULTRY, - - - - ° 10 20 


. | ; 
‘Take potatoes that are thoroughly ripe, and be- he very valuable and cannot but possess great | BUTTER, keg &tub, - 7 14! 16 
| 


fore they have grown in the spring, cut out with a merit. “An edition of 500 copies will be printed py Se, = 2 = 8 
knife or other instrument, or otherwise destroy at $175 in boards, $2 bound. A subscription pe- | EGGS, wing stan ea” | jes = 
~ mee or eyes. = more they are kept from per is left at the Statesman Office, and an agent eons ya Bay rn : ‘ Sa " oO 4 00 

€ air the finer they will be.” We have been ac- js expected in Boston to day to receive names. POTATOES, ya 2 


quainted with this process these twenty years.— Boston Statesman. }CUDER, liquor, - - - [bbl.| 2 71 4 00 
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A writer in the New York Statesman, says—and 
a a - | doubtless, says truly—that the present excitenient 
The following very feeling Dirge on the death | which exists in that city in relation to monied con- 
of Adams and Jefferson, copied from the Connect- | cerns, “was occasioned by men who have been 
icut Mirror, is from the pen of Mr Brainard. It) playing a desperate game in Bonds and fictitious 
was written impromptu, under these circumstances: paper; making, as the swindling term is, “ heavy 
A young lady was at her piano, playing “ Roslin operations” out of nothing, and shaving each oth- 
Castle,” to a small circle, when the news of Mr jer, until they were compelled to raise the curtain, 
Jefferson’s death arrived. Mr Brainard immedi-} and show themselves tothe public.” This reminds 
ately wrote the following lines to that tune, which | us of an old gentleman in New England, who 
the lady sung and played. They do equal credit! boasted that he had two of the cutest boys in the 
to his poetical taste and to his heart : ‘world at making speculations. “Why,” said he, 
| Tl lay you a pistereen that if they be locked up 
jin aroom together, where they can see no other 
| person to trade with, they will make five dollars 
ia piece by swapping clothes with each other.” 
[Nat. Journ.] 


__ MISCELLANIES. 





Toll not the bell, and muffle not 

The drum, nor fire the funeral shot ; 

Nor half-way hoist our banner now— 
Nor weed the arm, vor cloud the brow— 
But high to Heaven be raised the eye, 
And lofty be the rapturous sigh ; 

And still the cannon, drum, and bell, 
Nor let the flag of sorrow tell. 





A box of glass, labelled in large letters “ this 
side up, with care,” was placed on board one of 
the steam-boats on Wednesday, for New York. 
Now low are laid their honour’d forms, A portly gentleman, dressed in a round-about, 
But from the clods, and dust, and worms, 
Their spirits wake, and breathing, rise 
Above the Sun’s own glorious skies. 

And happy be their airy track— 

We may not, would not, call them back ;— 
Yor Patriots’ hands may clasp with theirs, 
And Angel harps may hymn their prayers. 


ferred a perfect impression to the seat of his un- 
mentionables. As he walked about the deck, 
every one. exclaimed “ this side up with care.” 

We need not add that the effect was ludicrous. 

[Philadelphia paper. | 
Major Cartwright brought an Esquimaux woman 
to England with him, of whom he used to relate 
many curious particulars. Though horribly ugly 
herself, she could hardly allow any Englishwoman 
to be handsome, but she was more just to the men. 
She was so struck on entering St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, that her knees shook under her; after a short 
pause, she anxiously inquired. “ Did man make 
it, or was it found here?” When the gentleman 
souane. % é \ €T| who had the charge of her told her that they must 
ee than England it-| return her to her country for want of money, she 

self. Should this be the case, since we have, I | , 


mayuny, oll the navel stores of the action in our! asked why they did not go into the woods and kill 
’ 2 


heniinis eit ; Ur! venison? and when told they would be hanged if 
6,1t will be easy to get the mastery and all Eu- | they did so, she expressed her surprise. “Hanged 
rope will not be able to subdue us. 


The only way | Wi : ' "9 

to keep us from setting up for ourselves, is to dis. oe vessel pewter e at 
unite us. Be not surprised that I am turned poli-| .4n Eternal separation.—An English lady re- 
tician. This whole town is immersed in politics. cently divorced from her beloved, Game over to 
The interests of nations, and all the din of war,| France and turned Catholic, in order, she said,that 
makes the subject of every conversation. I sit and! she might not again be in contact with her hus- 
hear, and after having been led through a maze of | band, either in this world or the next. 

sage observations, I sometimes retire, and laying , 





John Adams’ Prophecy at 20 years of age. The 
following is an extract of a letter written by John 
Adams, dated at Worcester, Ms. Oct. 12, 1755. 

“ Soon after the reformation, a few people came 
over to this new world, for conscience sake. Per- 
haps this trivial incident may transfer the great 
- seat of empire into America. It looks likely to 
me ; for, if we can remove Gallicks, our people, 
according to exact computations, will, in another 











and pour on il several! spoonfuls of good vinegar. 
If the linen contain lime, the acid will excite con- 
siderable effervesence, accompanied with a slight 
noise. Otherwise, ne effect is produced. 


Important to Housekeepers,—The following re- 
ceipt we can certify from our own experience to 
be effectual. The cobalt, however, instead of be- 
ing mixed up with water merely, should be put in- 
to weak rum and water, the odour of which at- 
tracts the flies. {Eve. Post.] 

Flies, Flics—An ounce of pulverised Cobalt, 
moistened with water and placed in such a situa- 
tion that flies may have free access to it, will ef- 
fectually destroy the largest numbers of them in 
a short time. 

As the water dries out it may be replenished 
any number of times without destroying the fly- 
kiting properties of the cobalt. The simple meth- 
od of freeing ourselves from these troublesome in- 
sects is a valuable discovery, and the more so, as 
the article may be obtained at the apothecaries at 





seated himself upon the box, and as the direction lthe low price of about twenty-five cents per ounce. 
had been fresh put on, when he arose, he had trans- | 


A Yankee in this city has discovered that a lit- 
tle sweet oil put upon brass ornaments will pre- 
vent the injury which flies sometimes occasion 
them. He also has ascertained that the application 
of sweet oil upon horses will prevent flies from bit- 





the experiment should prove successful, it will be 
of immense importance to many of the unfortunate 
quadrupeds who are now almost bitten to death by 
these villainous insects. [N. Y. Courier.] 





Book Gilding.—John Robertson, bookbinder in 
Montrose,has invented a machine for gilding books 
on the back. It performs its operation with great 
accuracy and quickness, enabling the gilder to fin- 
ish 50 uniform volumes in the course of an hour. 











"Subscribers to the New England Farmer are in- 


bound and lettered at 75 cents, which ix as cheap as 
they can be done in this city—by sending them to 
this office. 





Public Sale of Wool. 
On THURSDAY, the 14th of Sept. at 9 o’clock, 
At the east end of the Hall over the New Market, un- 
der the regulations of the ‘A. E. Society.” 
A large quantity of Merino, Grade and Native Fleece 





things together, form some reflections pleasing to, In the word abstemious, the five vowels of the) 
myself. The produce of one of these reveries you | alphabet stand in their grammatical order, a e i 0| 
have read above.” u. The word facetious presents the same acciden- | 


Wool which will be exempt from the State duty of 1 
per centum. 
Farmers and others, who wish to avail themselves of 


ing them. This is certainly worth notice, and if 


Sormed that they can have their volumes neatly haly 





WILD CHERRY TREE. 

The poisonous qualities of this tree, are too lit- 
tle known amongst farmers, who have met with 
some serious losses in cattle, and have attributed 
their sudden death to some other causes. Week 
before last,one of Mr Joseph Hershy’s neighbours, 
in Hempfield township, having fallen one of his 
trees, six of his cows eat of the leaves, and died 
in the course of half an hour afterwards. When it 
is necessary to cut a tree of this kind down, the 
branches and leaves should be burnt immediately, 
as cattle are fond of them, and are liable to die 
instantaneously by eating freely. 

{Greensburg (Penn.) paper. } 


An eminent coach proprietor in England has of- 
fered the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Com- 
mittee, £20,000 per annum, for the liberty of con- 
veying passengers between the two towns. 





|ed that we are in readiness to receive at any time until 


h : ‘ “ : | this opportunity of disposing of their Woo), are inform- 
| tal singularity ; and facetiously brings in the y. “g J eat 
= | the 9th September, at which time our catalogue will be 








Sea-bathing.—A few ladies of the en bon point. 


head, lately paid a visit toa small town on the | 
east coast for the benefit of sea bathing. As they | 
descended from the vehicle which had conveyed | 
them,the village natives exhibited no small degree | 
of surprise at their round and portly figures. ‘Lord 
guide us!’ involuntarily ejaculated one of the fish 
wives, ‘I wonder what like the healthy folk ‘ll be 
in that place—gin thae be the sick anes.’ 
[Scotch pa. | 





To ascertain if Linen be bleached with Lime. 

Every body knows the injury which is done to 
linen by bleaching it with lime. It is easy to de- 
tect linens which have been so bleached, in the 
following manner: Cut off a piece of the new lin- 








en which you wish to examine, put it into a glass, | 


cast, weighing probably from 16 to 15 stone a| 


closed. 
—.4so al the same time— 
300 bales Smyrna 
65 do. Saxony Electoral, 
100 do, Spanish 
This Wool may be examined on and after the 9th 
of Sept. until the day of sale. 
COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD, 4uet. 


WOOL. 


July 21. 
PATENT HOES.—J. & A. Fale’s Patent Hoes con- 
stantly for sale by French & Weld, 31 & 32 South 
Market St., and French & Davenport 713 V ashingston 
Street, who are appointed sole agents for vending the 
same. eptf. Boston, April 28, 1826. 











(<>-Published every Friday at Three Dollars per an- 
num, payable at the end of the year—but those who 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing are 
entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 

Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscribers, 
are entitled to a sizth volume gratis. 
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